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An Approach to Philosophy. Ralph Barton Perry. New York, Charles 

Scribner's Sons. 1905. Pp. 250. 

The purpose of Professor Perry's book, as indicated by its title and 
contents, is to elucidate philosophy to readers unfamiliar with philosoph- 
ical problems and systems. To quote the author : ' the present book is 
written for the sake of elucidating the inevitable philosophy. It seeks 
to make the reader more solicitously aware of the philosophy that is in 
him, or to provoke him to philosophy in his own interests. To this end 
I have sacrificed all else to the task of mediating between the tradition 
and technicalities of the academic discipline and the more common terms 
of life.' Thus the chief aim of the book is pedagogical. 

To accomplish this the author outlines his program as follows: "In 
Part I. various great human interests have been selected as points of 
departure. I have sought to introduce the general standpoint and prob- 
lem of philosophy through its implication in general life, poetry, religion 
and science. ... I have in Part II. undertaken to furnish the reader with 
a map of the country to which he has been led. To this end I have 
attempted a brief survey of the entire program of philosophy. . . . The 
scope of Part II. is due in part to a desire for brevity, but chiefly to the 
hope for furnishing an epitome that shall follow the course of the natural 
and historical differentiation of the general philosophical problem. 

" Finally, I have in Part III. sought to present the tradition of philos- 
ophy in the form of general types; ... to acquaint the reader with 
philosophy in the concrete; to show how certain underlying principles 
may determine the whole circle of philosophical ideas, and give them 
unity and distinctive flavor. Part II. offers a general classification of 
philosophical problems and conceptions independently of any special point 
of view. But I have in Part III. sought to emphasize the point of view, 
or the internal consistency that makes a system of philosophy out of cer- 
tain answers to the special problems of philosophy." 

This program is admirable. There is, however, room for calling in 
question the advisability of emphasizing the importance of the system 
and relatively minimizing the importance of the special problems of 
philosophy. Professor Perry's view is stated very clearly and confidently : 
" That which lends philosophical quality to any reflection is a steadfast 
adherence to the ideals of inclusiveness and consistency. Hence, though 
the philosopher must of necessity occupy himself with subordinate prob- 
lems, these can not be completely isolated from one another, and solved 
successively. Perspective is his most indispensable requisite, and he has 
solved no problem finally until he has provided for the solution of all. 
His own peculiar conceptions are those which order experience, and 
reconcile such aspects of it as other interests have distinguished. Hence 
the compatibility of any idea with all other ideas is the prime test of its 
philosophical sufficiency. On these grounds it may confidently be asserted 
that the work of philosophy can not be assigned by the piece to different 
specialists, and then assembled. There are no special philosophical prob- 
lems which can be solved upon their own merits. Indeed, such problems 
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could never even be named, for in their discreteness they would cease to 
be philosophical." 

Though the philosopher's ideal is ' inclusiveness and consistency,' he 
may, and we believe he should, follow a method of investigation whereby 
he makes each problem a special one, and in which he proceeds from the 
solution of special problems to the formulation of his system. Those 
philosophers who have not done this have probably simply taken one prob- 
lem and allowed its solution to prejudice that of all others. In short, 
they have been the worst sort of specialists. Thus, if philosophy is to 
escape the subjectivism of the individual philosopher and to be truly 
scientific, or objective, her problems must not be the outcome of any 
system, but must arise from facts universally observable. However, the 
important question is whether or not the isolation of problems, that is, 
their careful differentiation from one another and their solution in their 
own right, has not been the chief means of progress in all the sciences 
and no less in philosophy. Those who believe that it has, must, in intro- 
ducing the beginner to philosophy, place the emphasis upon the special 
problems, their differentiation and their solution. 

In its endeavor to attain the ideal of inclusiveness and consistency 
philosophy must be patient and cautious, as are the special sciences; and 
in any case it must rest upon the more sure basis, the solution of its 
special problems. 

Then, too, the history of philosophy often reveals the presence of the 
same problems irrespective of system, and shows us again and again that 
philosophers have made their greatest and most permanent contributions 
in their solution of special problems. 

Finally, special problems form the real common ground and forum 
between the various schools; for here we can understand one another and 
can discuss most profitably the foundation of the different systems. 

The convictions thus roughly stated make the reviewer incline to the 
opinion that an introduction to philosophy — in distinction, be it under- 
stood, from a course in the history of philosophy — should devote itself 
almost entirely to the exposition, elucidation and differentiation of prob- 
lems, and to their history and solution. The history of philosophy will 
give an account of the systems, their origin and historical relationships, 
and of their contributions. 

Thus the reviewer would have preferred a much fuller presentation of 
the subject-matter of Part II. and relatively a much shorter one of Part 
III. Yet Part III. is especially the portion of the book, practically half, 
for which the reader will feel grateful to the author. Professor Perry's 
account of the four chief types of system, Naturalism, Subjectivism, 
Absolute Eealism and Absolute Idealism, is very suggestive, both in its 
elucidation of each system and in its historical illustration. 

The style of the book is in some respects excellent, in others by no 
means so good. The sentences are individually clear and the author has 
mediated well ' between the tradition and technicalities of the academic 
discipline and the more common terms of life.' Still the undergraduate 
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will probably find Parts II. and III. somewhat dull and far from clear. 
The sentences are clear, but the sections and chapters as such are not 
clear. Here it will be hard for the beginner to grasp the subject-matter 
and chief points, for the lines of thought seem, as one reads, to be con- 
tinually broken. 

All this does not contradict the praise which is the book's due. Its 
general program is good, it is very suggestive and thoroughly consistent. 

The extensive scope of the book makes a discussion of the different 
chapters and their sections difficult. In general the author has purposely 
and successfully refrained from being a partisan. His own philosophical 
convictions and contributions seem to be found chiefly in the chapters on 
Religion, in that on Natural Science and Philosophy and in the con- 
cluding chapter. In the first he defines religion as ' man's sense of the 
disposition of the universe to himself.' Parts of his chapter on Natural 
Science will be familiar to those who have read his pertinent criticism 
of Mr. Ward's ' Naturalism and Agnosticism ' in the first volume of this 
Journal. The concluding chapter points out the present tendency of the 
older systems to make concessions and thus to approach and converge. 
In the final section the author suggests a possible basis for new construc- 
tion. He points out "the collective character of the universe and the 
moral implications of such a pluralistic philosophy. Reality 'must be 
regarded as a collection of all elements, relations, principles, systems, that 
compose it. All truths will be true of it, and it will be the subject of all 
truths. Reality is at least physical, psychical, moral and rational. That 
which is physical is not necessarily moral or psychical, but may be either 
or both of these. . . . There is, then, an indeterminism in the universe, 
a mere coincidence of principles, in that it contains physical, psychical, 
moral, logical orders, without being in all respects either a physical, a 
psychical, a moral or a logical necessity. Reality or experience itself is 
neutral in the sense of being exclusively predetermined by no one of the 
several systems it contains. But the different systems of experience re- 
tain their specific and proper natures, without the compromise which is 
involved in all attempts to extend some one until it shall embrace them all.' 

All of which sounds to the reviewer like an assertion of the right of 
the special problems to be solved each on its own merit against the tend- 
ency to let some one problem dominate over the other problems. 

Walter T. Marvin. 
Princeton University. 

Betting and Gambling: A National Evil. Edited by B. S. Rowntree. 

New York, The Macmillan Co. 12mo. xii + 250 pp. $1.60 net. 

This is a collection of papers edited by B. Seebohm Rowntree. It 
is reviewed in this Journal, not so much for what it contains, as for 
what it does not attempt to do. What is needed is a more thorough, pro- 
found and systematic study of this evil, destructive alike to society and 
to the individual, than here is undertaken. In order to do this a long 
and difficult investigation of the biology, psychology, sociology, economics 



